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ABSTRACT / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

According to the 1970 Census, nearly^ne-half of^the 
United States American Indian population lives in urban areas. H^ny 
of these Indians^belong to a lower socioeconomic sector and are often 
=discrirainat:ed against^ in housing, - education, employment, health 
ser^vices^, and law enforcement. Away from the protectipno of their own 
cultures and r.e.pressed in the majority culi:ur,e, t^htey have a special, 
need for reinforcement of self-esteem. Information and referral ' 
services can help pro/ide solutions to their ever ydar needs, thus 
assisting v.t hem to become more productive members of Society. The 
library can furnish a variety bf Indian materials to help meet these 
varying needs. Guide 5, one of 11 guides designed to provide initial 
direction and alternatives to those planning or ,deyeloping Indian 
library and information systems^, briefly discusses; somp basic 
.j^onside'rations which need to be kept in mind when implementing 
library services for urban Indian populations. Among the topics are: 
library responsibility, role of Indian organizations, location of 
services, personnel, model sexvices, and cpopera|tion with schools 
social services. Twelve sources for further reading are given. 
(NQ) ^ ^ ^ 
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' ' PREFACE 

A . ^ ' 

Libraries and information centers are rapidly becoming an 
integral part of Indian life. Individuals, organizations, and 
tribes have come to the decision that libraries and the Infor- 
mation services that they' offer are necessary to meet Indian 
goals. These goals may vary widely, from improved access to 
ed^ucation, cultural information, information on available social 
services, to leisure reading. They are all based in a conrponent 
or institution designed to process informati.on - a library. 

As yet, only limited resources are available to meet this 
fast growing demand. Funding must usually be garnered from 
other programs. Professionally qualified Indian librarians and 
trained Indian technicians are in critically short supply . Books 
and. other i n f o rmat i ona.l resou rces still ^oniain racist infiorma- 
ti.on . Experience in de^velopi ng programs 'and .servi ces which 
meet the local community's oe^d?/is slight. Specific sensitiv- 
ity to -Indian ways and 'alternatives, is just developing as li- 
brary and information services develop in Indian communities. 

The purpose of these guides is to provide initial direction 
a,nd provide alternatives to those planning or engaged/iSn de^vel- 
oping .Indian library and i n,formation sy.stems. Each guide 
discusses basic policies, initial steps, or discreet activities 
that appear to be essential to successful Lndiian library service. 
Each guide gives the reader basic direction arid alternatives ^for 
development in his Tocale. j . 

The reader is^strongly advised^ to recognize these guides 
for what they are - ideas and programs that ha^ve been succes.s- 
ful in the communities where they are used:. They vhV\ not salve 
all the problems of Lndian 1 jbrary service They will prov.ide 
the reader wi th some i deas , programs , and concepts to be con- ■ 
sidered in libht of informational ne'eds in the specific Inxlian 
compun ity to pe served.* 

Three bJsic types of information are presented in the 
guides: societal coping skills, basic considerations for im- 
plement at i on i and descriptions of services unique or critical 
to Indian libraries. These guides are ^vuppl emen tu4 by the 
AppaTachian lAdult Education Center's, Library Service Guides . 
The excellent Appalachian guides deal primari ly with serv^ices 
i n smal l conlmuni ti es . 

Coping skills are given in two guides, (#'s T and 2). ^ 
Organization and impil ementat i on will be discussed in five of 
the guides [(#0,3,9,10, & 11) which cover: fundnng, organization, 
assessing rteeds, materials selection, and training. Five 
guides will discuss services unique or critical to I ndi an^ Li brary 
Service (#4,5,6,7, & 8). These gui:des cover: ca ta 1 og i ng , ,u rban 
services, idult education, program elements, and information 
services. | ^ Charl es-Townl ey , Editor 
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' I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 



A. Who are urban'^Indians? 

T\\ose who consider themselves Indian by their v/ay of life, 
and who have moved from reservations. They are shut off from 
government aid normally provided^to Indians on the reservation^ 
Many are the offspring of these people and are twice removed from 
Indian culture. .Others have o^nly. re-cently moved to the cities,- 
are unprepared educationally, economically and psychologically 
for change to city life and tend to live in a closed "relati.ves 
and friends only" atmosphere. / ' • * 

< • . 

B. What is urban Indian library service? 

Library service specif icarlTy tailored to meet the needs of 
this particular minority group. • ^ - 

I^L. SnWnEMENT OF PRpBLEM . . 

A. Why special; services^ for Indian peop^le in urban areas? 

Many indii an people belong to a lower socio-economic sector, 
often , are discriminated against in housing., education, employ- 
ment, health services, and law enforcement. Away from the pr'o-^ 
tectdons of their own cul tures and repressed in the ma joriJ:^'^(riri - 
ture, they have a special need for re-enforcement ^of self-esteem. 
Information and referral services can help prov^ide solutions to 
thei^r everyday needs, which will assist them in becoming more 
productive members of society.^ The library can then provide mar 
terials* on Indian history and culture, which help to give roots . 
and a sense of belonging. The need, for these special services 
become more pressing as Indian populations increase in the cities* 
According to the 1970 census figures nearly one-hal=f of the 
Indian population in the United States lives in urban areas, com- 
pared to one- third in, 1960. \ 

'ill. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF "URBAN IND IAN LI BRAR.Y SERVICE 

A. Diversity of tribes in urban areas / 

Unl ike some mi nori t^ peoples , being Indian does not ensure 
an homogeneous group* Many tribes are likely to be represented 
in any urban area,, wi th varying^ customs , languages and cult u-i^a^l 
backgrounds. Some Indian people have TittTe knowledge of the,1r 
triba^T heritage* The library must furnis^ a variety of tndian 
materials, therefore, to meet these varying needs. 

B. Library responsibil'i'ty is clear 

Trhe l i brary ' s function, i s 'to provide access to inf ormat.i oti 
-which win meet the needs oip all. To do this successfully the 
li^brary must first try to determine the needs of those it serves 
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and then keep the public aware services it has to offer. To 
meet such a challenge is the unique contribution of the library 
to the public v/elfare. Service to the Indian: community is part 
of that responsibility. ^ ' 




A center which assists Indian people in their needs may pro- 
vide an ideal channel through which library service may te intro- 
duced. If convinced of the usefulness of the library, it can 
provide people who will act as an advisory com^nittee *in assessing 
the type of service needed, and the kinds of materials most.ad,- 
vantageous. It may have space fST a small deposit collection 
and for classes or programs i,n an atmosphere mo^st hospitable to 
Indian patrons. JLt may be the best wayjto'reac^ both individuals 
and groups the library wishes to^serve^ Efforts, at self -help are 
lii^kely to spring from such a nucleus and therefore have need of 
s p e c i a^TW 2 e d i n f o r ma t rb n w hie h , t h e 1 i b r a f y ^ c a n f u r n i s h . 

D.. Location of ser voices 

^ . Sma^T col l ecti'ons deposi ted in a center used by Indian peo- 
ple may be the first and :best introduction to services the li- 
brary has to off^r. it should always be stressed, however, tiiat 
these materials form only a, taste of those available: the library 
itseW wil^T have,, or have access to, sources which greatly, ex- 
pand: the potential hinted at in the deposit. This wi=ll be true 
of information^, /)eV se, as welT as print and non-print materials. 
Patrons should: a/lways be encouraged to seek out the expanded re- 
sources ^of the ^ponsorimg library , and made to feel comfortable 
d o i n gs s o . ^ . ^ 

^ E. Personnel 

The sinqTe most important factor in Indian library service 
i s an employee~of that mi nori ty group , whose Work i t i^s to pro - 
vide a diirect liink with the library . Such a person wiill have a 
rapport wi ch the group i mposs i b1 e for the non-Ind^i an to achieve . ^ 
H6 winn enjoy a greater trust., have access to the actual feeilings 
of imd:iv4dual or group, and a greater knov/ledge .of the problems 
which may need special kincTs of info'rma'tion to solve. He can 
move freely within the group to learn its needs and thus brirtg 
to the nibrary effort an input basis to its success. 

What th^is liaison person takes to the Indian patron is a ' 
res^uT.t of in-service training which has taught him what services 
the library is prepared to furnish, the sources on which it 
relies to, make infolrmation and materials available, and a limit- 
ed knowledge of basic library techniques such as filing, shelv- 
ing, acquisition and circulation procedures, in short, the 
*liaii:s;on must have knowledge of how to get and dispense Informa- 
tion or materi ai s . 

F. Methods of estabTi shing. services • ' r 



Llbnaries around the country^ have used various, means for 
bringing servic'e to minority groups. In some places classes have 
been established in the library, such as be.ginning reading for 
adults; or job-readiness; or consumer education. 'Other libraries 
have stocked bookmobiles which stop in appropriate places , and 
display materials on sadewa-lk tables- These methods have had 
varying degrees of success,. Examples of failure couTd.be iHus-. 
tnated by ^one reservati on which: provided i i bra.ry space i n their 
new'communi ty building, tha± now s tands empty for lack of funds 
or direction to implement the desire for service. Or the unsuc- 
.cessfuT efforts that follow the deposit of library materials in 
a corner of an Indian organization building in the vain hope that 
someone will notice and u-se the materials. 

There are a few fundamental steps that must be taken before 
library seipvice to urban Indians can succeed. Above aTl , the 

' -group to be reached must be consulted and involved in every phase 
of the prodect. Then, indigenous persohneT must be employed and 
be active in movimg about the community to bring the library sto- 
ry to. the potential users . Only then can suitabl e ma't.eri a:Ts , 
programs., and information services reach those for whom they are 
intended. This, needs to be carried out on a continuing basis, 
with patience, over a long period of time, ti^brary service does 

. not aim for a neat package intended for instant success. ' As it 
.catches oh, it will become a dynamic force, shifting emphasirs 
f rom time to time enl argi ng i t s own hori zons . One method of 
establishing services that has proved successful follows: 

1. Contact the group to be served, preferably thr.ough an 
'indna^n center already establ i shed . ^ 

2. Request that they designate a committee to help deter- 
mine whether there is a desire fqr library service and^ to give' 
input on the needs of the ind'ian community. 

3. Employ a liaison person, and provide in'-servlce training 
for him/her. This person need not have a formal co^llege educa- 
tion, nor even be a high school graduate. It is vital , though, 
for the person to be interested in promoting the v^elfare of the 
people.. In the beginning a part time employee might be suffT-. 
cient. 

4. With the help of the li a i son person , select materials 
from sources acceptabl e to Indian peopl e for a small collection ^ 
to be deposited in the center's rooms. 

5. Provide programs and classes for alLa^ges in the center 
where Indian patrons feel most comfortable, to help acquaint ^ 
them with the library story.. These may be conducted by the liai- 
son person, or by volunteers.. 

6. Prepare to answer requests for Information which are 
sure to be forthcoming. 

-LV.; MODEL SERVICES ' ■ . v 

O 6. 



A. Meeting ^s^p^ace ^ ^ 

In a modeV situation sufficient space would include a. room 
large enough ttf contain shelving for at least five^ to six 
hundred books,* "readi ng tables and chairs, a cupboard for supplies, 
desk for circulation of materials, and i f. possi bl e a f ew lounge 
chairs where pdtrons can^ be comfortable wi>th magazines, news- 
papers, br while thumbing through t^ooks . A'smaller adjacent 
room that can be darkened, for showing films' during daylight hours 
is desirable. The same ropm with folding tables in place can be 
use.d for tutoring purposes or for classes. ' To build interest it 
may be desirable to schedule demonstrations in handicrafts, sew- 
ing and the like, which would require addi ti onaT tables and 
space. A llocation where people are moving about in the course 
of center activities is more apt to attract interest in library 
services than a 1 e ss. access i bl e one . ^ • 

B. Programs 

Programming is very important in the operation and success 
of work with Indian people;. Such programs may di^ffer from those^ 
• trad^i^iona^q^ offered by the 1 ibrary. CTiasses in many initeresi>^ 
areas should be. held to gain attention for the project. Basic, 
interests such as sewing., cooki ng economical ly , beadwork , pre- 
paration for high school equivalency tests, and art (pencyil? 
sketching to painting; in acryl ics ) witl 1 gi ve heVpful and neces- 
sary information, as well as. supply recreation and: socializing;. 
. Cl asses i n d ramati c wri t i ng aild ac ti ng unf o Vd new i nteres t areas . 
A C7lass in a tribal language is excellent, if a tutor is avail- 
able for it. Film programs are popular. Budget allocations 
must a^llow for supplies to implement ;the programs offered- 

C. MateriaTs 

Indian people f ind interest in nj^ny subject areas. - Special 
emphasis should be placed on materials that are of importance to 
tribal histories and cultures . Too many times books about 
Ind;^ians in general are brought to them that 'are meaningless. 
Books on household: and car repair and upkeep, gardening: and' pre- 
«»serving of foods, art, and popular fiction are in. demand. News- 
papers, sports and outdoor ma^gazines are popular, as are films 
and records. Historical documents about Indiaas of yesterday and 
today are good to have. They sjiow people the worth of the^zir 
fathers' beliefs and 1 i/estyles as well as giving many of them a 
first objective look at what their "ancestors were more nearly 
like. Films for children range from cartoons to fairy tales and 
nature subj-'ects. 

Deposit collections in Indian centers and other meeting. 
, pi aces 

Connections should be located, in a center that is widely 
used by Indian people. Thes,e collections may be the first and 
best introduction to services the library has to offer so tliere 
should be a wel T-rounded selection on hand. Magazines and news- 




papers are important. Indian newsletters and newspapers from 
around the country bring^news of current activities. Always it 
should be s.tressed that additional materials are available in the 
sponsor library for those who wish to expand their horizons . 

E. . 'Cooperation w-i'fh schools 

Many schools, both public Sad private^, from elementary 
through college level are glad to have Indian .i nput in their 
classes. The library can act as a channel for requests from in- 
structors to articulate Indian people to come and talk to classes' 
about their cultures. The speaker may introduce special reading 
materials, recordings of Indian musix.,_or show Indian artifacts. 
The authoritative roTe accorded the speaker is a boost to the 
Indian student's self-image. To the, non-Indian student this^may 
be.hMs first glimpse of an adult Indian in any but the usual 
daniaging Stereotype of film and many textbooks. 

F. Indian information cen.ters 

, Information service can prove to be a very n^ep^ssary part 
ofi l ibrary service and may very wel^l come about- wi thout del iber- 
•ate planning. ^ As stated before, basic needs of disadvantaged 
people must be met before they can focus on reading: for enjoyment. 
Thet V-iai^^on person may serve as a sounding^ board for problems and 
be Warned to by the peop=l:e as a neutra^l person whose o.nly mot iv.e 
i^s meeting information needs. Personal knowledge about families 
a-ndltheir. situations should be held in absol^ute confidence, 
t^ierteby providing a "safe harbor" for those in need. Trhe service 
may 'also help build communication between the Indian community 
and tity government, schools, social organizations, and other 
ageni:ies. Information is relayed to and'from the resource person 
and ]F.ul fi 11 s a real need . ' 

G. Cooperation' with social services ^ 

|Pe6ples* daily needs often involve referra.T to one or an- 
othe^y^ of the social service agencies. . Regulations of the agency 
may /become of immediate importance to the patron. Any referral 
should inclutfe the name and telephone number of a particular 
person in an agency, so that the patron can approach with a 
greate^r degree of conf idence. -The Tiai son person may f i nd him- 
self acti vely supporting by hi s presence a patron needfuil of la^ 
law 'enforcement agency or a hospi tal . He may be needed= as a |com- 
panion-guide-advocate to those Indian people in need of these 
services . * ^ ' 

-V-. DO'S AND DONT'S ^ ' ' 

DO • ' ' ' 

1. Select materrals on the tribal histories of the people 
you are v/orking with. 

• 2. Use bibl'i .graphies that have received approval by 
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Indian educators, whenever possible. 

S-V^Make^Us^of paperback book^. 

'.4/''^ Be sensitive to Indian way-s of looking at things, 
giving consideration to their values and customs. Mak,e every 
effort to reinforce Indian' self-esteem. 

5. Be sincere and genuine. 

6. Promote information on historical and contemporary 
Indian people of importance. ^ 

« '■""-^ 

. 7. Take an active role in promoting Indian concerns. 

8. Try to provide transportation to and from activities. 

9-. Provide a refreshment sux:h as coffee or K'Oolaid at your 
programs. 

TO. Make use of service agencies for fre^ demonstrations in 
various interest ar^as . 

DON'T * / i 

I 

1. Underestimate the breadth of interest nor the vnteTTi- 
gence of the Indian community. ^ ^ 

2. Provide *cast off materiaTs.. New materiaTs s^ouT be 



used 



3_. Be a "wa tc hd'og".. 



.4. Be pushy, aggressive or sno'oty. 

5. TaTk down to^duTts or chiTdren'. 

6. \a1k too much or persist' in tal king. SiTence i s good. 

7. Gossie<0Cp3 betray a trust by spreading inf ormation that 
was to be conf^^TtViaT. 

8. r Single ind:ividua"^s out for constant attention or praise 
"9. Overextend yourself in what you wilT do. 

10. Try to rus*h' the pi/oject. H will take time, 
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